XIII.
THE YEAK 1920.
Trotski's plans, announced one week after the Armi-
stice in 1918, seemed practical After four years of
the war, Poland was bled white and appeared to be not
resurrected, but dying. Where could she find resources
to build up an army of defense, when her treasury was
empty, her cities in ruins, her railroads greatly dam-
aged, her factories standing idle, minus machinery and
raw materials, her fields ravaged by battle and requisi-
tions and pillage?
Trotski had on his side one undeniable fact^-eir-
cumstances were peculiarly favorable to revolution.
Men's minds were weakened by the strain of the war
years, so that they were ready to fall a prey to any
doctrines, if only they were new and different. The old
order of things had brought that great catastrophe of
war on the world, now the situation might be bettered
by a decided change. Bolshevism offered a gospel of
hope.
During all of 1919 Trotski had to deal with Wrangel,
Denikin and Kolchak, leaders of counter-revolutionary
attempts to restore the old regime in Russia. Once they
were brushed aside, he could give his whole attention to
Poland and then, joining hands with the Communists
in Germany, to western Europe.
In December a distinguished French general who was
acting as instructor in the officers' school in Warsaw,
returned to Paris to report to his government that Soviet
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